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religion; and I must add that, for myself, I would
not unwillingly see that minority reduced. It is a
narrow, stuffy, and secluded region at best, remote
from the open air, little alive to simplicity, manli-
ness, humour, courage, and cheerfulness. What I
resent about it is the solemn certainty with which
this system is announced to be the eternal purpose
and design of God for man. I am not in a position
to say that it is not God's purpose, but nothing
that I see in the world convinces me of it; and in
any case I can only feel that if this type of re-
ligion continues to spread, which I believe it will
do, if the better, more unaffected, more intel-
lectual, more manly men begin to be alienated
from the clerical profession, it will end in a com-
plete indifference on the part of the nation to
religion at all. The fault lies largely, I believe,
with the seminaries. They have set up so exotic
a standard, screwed up the ecclesiastical tone so
high, that few but timid, unintellectual, cautious,
and sentimental people will embrace a vocation
where so many pledges have- to be given. The
type of old-fashioned village clergyman, who was
at all events a man among men, kindly, generous,
hospitable, tolerant, and sensible, seems doomed
to extinction, and I cannot help thinking that it
is a grievous pity. The new type of clergyman
would think, on the other hand, that their dis-
appearance is an unmixed blessing. They would
say that they were sloppy, self-indulgent, secular
persons, and that the improvement in tone and
standard among the clergy was a pure gain; it all